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No. 12, 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
The truths contained in the Scriptures, if proper- 
ly understood and made the rule of our actions, 
are of inestimable value to man ; but it is very 
evident that they cannot be understood without 
the exercise of reason; for a man deprived of 
reason could not derive the least benefit from 
them. They are addressed to the understandings 
of men ; but owing tothe imperfection of human 
language, they are liable to be misunderstood, 
especially by those who have no experimental 
knowledge of the things to which they relate. 
The most valuable parts of Scripture are those 
which relate to spiritual things ; but in order to 
understand them clearly, we must come to the 
knowlege of the things themselves. When we 
undertake to study any natural science, we are 
not satisfied with merely reading descriptions of 
natural objects, but we examine the objects for 


James. Brother John and I have lately been | ourselves. For instance, the science of sr 


conversing about the original and present state | describes the various plants and flowers whic 
of man, but we cannot agree in opinion, and | the great Creator has so profusely scattered over 
have concluded to ask thy views upon the sub- | the face of the earth ; but we cannot obtain an 


ject. 


He contends, that the transgression of , accurate knowledge of them, merely by reading 


Adam, in eating the forbidden fruit, produced | descriptions; we must ourselves examine the 


an entire change in the nature of man, so that 
weareall born in a corrupt and sinful state ; and 


| 


things described ; and in order to do this, we 
must have light to assist us. Now this is the 


that we are liable to punishment, not only for | course we ought to pursue in the examination of 
our own transgressions, but likewise on account | spiritual things. The Scriptures inform us, that 
of the guilt of our first parents, which be says | “the kingdom of God is within us,” and that it 


is imputed to all their offspring. This doctrine 
I cannot believe; for it appears to me to be en- 
tirely inconsistent with the justice and mercy of 
the Divine Being, to impute to mea sin which I 
hever committed ; nor can I understand how the 
nature of man could be so completely changed 
by that one transgression of Adam ; for we do 
not find any inherent difference now between the 
children of the righteous and the children of the 
wicked ; they appear to be all born in the same 
state, though it is acknowledged that the exam- 
ple and teaching of their parents have a great 
influence upon their characters. 
_ John. 1 do not reason in this way upon sub- 
jects of so momentous a character, but am con- 
tent to refer to the Scriptures of truth, which, 
being written by inspired men, are a much safer 
dependence than the fallible reason of man. 
Father. I believe that all Scripture, “ given 
by inspiration of God, is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be per- 


consists of “righteousness, peace, and joy in the 
Holy Spirit.” But what will this description 
avail us, unless we look within us to find these 
things, and become obedient to the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, whose light will make them ma- 
nifest ? There is much useful information in the 
Scriptures, about the state of original purity in . 
which man was created : the state of sin and cor- 
ruption into which he has fallen by disobedience; 
and the state of restoration and salvation which 
is obtained by the faithful servants of Christ. 
This information is sometimes conveyed in plain 
and simple precepts, which may be understood 
literally ; but it is often adorned with metaphors, 
and not unfrequently it is clothed in parables or 
allegories, according to the genius of the orien- 
tal languages. It is well known that Jesus fre- 
quently spake in parables, which were not gene- 
rally understood by the multitude, and that he 
explained their meaning to his disciples. But 
even to his disciples he did not open everything 
at once, for he said, ‘“‘ I have. many things to say 
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unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” There; too “from the day he was created!” But he 


are many pious men, who do not doubt that the | 


account given by Moses of the garden of Eden 
and the fall of our first parents, is literally true, 
yet they believe it has in it‘a spiritual significa. 
tion of far more importance to us. 

John. I am afraid to depend upon these spirit- 
ual significations, lest I should overlook the lite- 
ral meaning of the text, and thus convert the 
whole Bible into an allegory. When anything is 
stated asa parable, | am then willing to look for 
a spiritual meaning, but not otherwise. 

Father. Tt appears that the apostle Paul was 
of a different opinion ; for he says, when speak- 
ing of the two sons which were born unto Abra- 
ham, that they were “an allegory” of “ the two 
covenants.” Gal. iv. 24. Yet Moses does not 
say it is an allegory, but relates it as a matter of 
history ; aud I have no doubt the facts did oceur 
just as Moses has stated them, and that the spi- 
ritual meaning revealed to the apostle is equally 
true. It will be acknowledged by almost every 
experienced mind, that the account given by 
Moses of the journeying of the Israelites from 
Egypt through the wilderness to the promised 
land, contains a faithful and beautiful allegory of 
the Christian’g progress from a state of darkness 
and sin, to a state of gospel light and salvation ; 
yet who can suppose that this view of the sub- 
ject impairs our belief of the facts related by 
Moses? With respect to the garden of Eden, 
in which man was originally placed when he was 
created, there can be no doubt that the aecount 
given by the inspired penman is beautifully de- 
scriptive of that state of spiritual enjoyment 
which resulted to Adam from his Cressing and 
keeping the trees of the garden; or, in other 
words, from his keeping in their proper order all 
the desires and affections of his animal and spi- 
ritual nature, which were given for the promo- 
tion of his happiness, and pronounced to be good. 
That the garden of Eden was considered among 
the holy men of old as a state of spiritual en- 
joyment, we have an evidence in the writings of 
the prophet Ezekiel; for he says, in addressing 
the Fine of Tyrus, “‘ Thus saith the Lord God, 
Thou sealest up the sum, full of wisdom and 
perfect in beauty. Thou bast been in Eden, the 
garden of the Lord; every precious stone was 
thy covering, the sardius, the topas, and the 
diamond, the beryl, the onyx, the jasper, the 
sapphire, the emerald, the carbuncle, and gold ; 
the workmanship of thy tabrets and thy pipes 
was prepared in thee in the day that thou wast 
created. Thou art the anointed cherub that 
covereth, and I have set thee so: thou wast 
upon the holy mountain of God; thou hast 
walked up and down in the midst of the stones 
of fire. Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the 
day thon wast created, till iniquity was found in 
thee.” Ezek. xxviii. 12 to 16. Behold, what a 
state of purity and wisdom was here, and that 


fell from this state of righteousness; for the 
prophet goes on to say, “ By the multitude of 
thy merchandize they have filled the midst of 
thee with violence, and thou hast sinned. There 
fore I will cast thee as profane out of the moun. 
tain of God ; and I will destroy thee, 0 coveri 

cherub, from the midst of the stones of fire !” 

James. There is a very striking resemblang 
between the state here described, and that of our 
first parents as represented by Moses : for it a 
pears that this king of Tyrus had “ been in Eden, 
the garden of God;” that he was “ full of wis. 
dom and perfect in beauty ;” and that he ws 
“* perfect in his ways from the day he was ere 
ated, till iniquity was found in him.” And it 
appears, too, that his punishment was similar tp 
that of Adam ; for he was “ cast as profane out 
of the mountain of God.’ Now it becomes a 
interesting inquiry with me, whether the caus 
of his fall was not similar to that of Adam, and 
whether all men are not, like him, created pure 
and innocent, by the great Author of our being: 
for “ “have we not all one Father ?” and “hath 
not one God created us?” Mal. ii. 10. And if 
God is “the Father of spirits,’ as the apostle 
testifies, Heb. xii. 9, must not our souls come 
pure out of his hands? 

Father. The first of these inquiries, in relation 
to the manner in which the king of Tyrus fel 
from his state of purity, is answered by the pro 
phet Ezekiel. “Thus saith the Lord God, Be 
cause thy heart is lifted up, and thou hast said, 
lam a God; I sit in the seat of God, in th 
midst of the seas; yet thou art a man, and no 
God, though thou hast set thy heart as the heart of 
God.” Now it appears that the sin of our fint 
parents was somewhat analogous to this; fa 
they were induced to believe that they “should 
be as Gods, knowing good and evi),” and after 
they had yielded to the temptation, “the Lon 
God said, Behold, the man is become as one of 
us, to know good and evil.” Gen. iii. 5, 23. 

James. There is a difficulty with me in under- 
standing what Moses has said about the treed 
the knowledge of good and evil, which ws 
placed in the midst of the garden, and of whic 
our first parents were forbidden to eat: for this 
appears to me like placing a teruptation befow 
them ; and yet the apostle Jams has said, “ God 
eannot be tempted with evil, ne\ther tempteth 
any man.” 

John. I cannot see that the difficulty would 
be removed, by saying that the tree here spoket 
of was some evil principle in the mind of Adam: 
for all his principles before the fall were derived 
from above. Ita ts to me that the temp 
tion was sugges y the serpent, who was 02 
an instrament of satan and endowed by bia 
with a miraculous power of speech and reas. 
Weare told that the evil one has the power! 
‘‘ transforming himself into an angel of light) 
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snd therefore it was in his power to assume the 
form of a serpent, in order to effect his malicious 
designs. ‘ ‘ 

James. As far as my own experience is con- 
cerned, I have no evidence of an evil spirit as 
existing separately from man ; all my temptations 
have arisen from the perverted appetites and de- 
sires of my own nature, which are sometimes so 

isguised by self-love as to appear like ministers 
Fucstian or angels of light. 

Father. I do not think we shall gain anything 
by discussing the much debated question about 
the existence of a devil; for, whether there be 
an evil spirit separate from man or not, I think 
it is very clear that unless our first parents had 
oa in themselves a desire for the forbid- 

en fruit, no persuasions of a disguised enemy 
could have induced them to eat it, contrary to 
the divine prohibition. A person with no appe- 
tite for food, would never fall into the vice of 
gluttony, especially if he knew that it would de- 
stroy his life. It is said, “ The woman saw that 
the tree was good for food, and that it was plea- 
sant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise.” Consequently she has an appetite 
or desire to partake of its fruit. This tree must 
have been created good, and intended for some 
good purpose ; for when the work of creation was 
finished, “ God saw everything he had made, and 
behold it was very good.” Now let us recur to 
our own experience, and we shall find that all our 
animal appetites, and all our mental desires and 
affections, are nut only necessary to our exist- 
ence, but conducive to our happiness, when kept 
under the government of the Divine Spirit, which 
gives life to the soul. It is only when they are 
eee from their original purpose that they 
me instruments of evil. Adam was created 

in the image of God ; that is to say, his mind 
was like the Divine. mind, full of purity, bene- 
volence and joy; and he enjoyed the privilege 
of spiritual communion with God; which is to 
partake of “the tree of life, which is in the 
widst of the paradise of God.” Rev. ii. 7. But, 
although he was made a free agent, he was not 
intended to be so independent of God as to know 
of himself what was good and what was evil, 
without waiting for Divine direction. And when 
he presumed to set up his own will, and to be 
pees by it in opposition to the Divine will, 
assumed the place of God; and having thus 
tamed away from the Holy Spirit, he ceased to 
e of “ the tree of life ;” and, consequent- 

yhe died a spiritual death. It was thus that 
he experienced the fulfilment of the Divine pre- 
diction, “In the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die ;” for, “to be carnally 
minded is death ; but to be spiritually minded 
is life and peace.” But in this state of aliena- 
ion from God, Adam was not deserted by the 
mercy of his heavenly Parent ; for he felt “ the 
teproofs of instruction, which are the way of 
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life.” That same Divine Word which had been 
his joy and his consolation while in a state of 
innocence, now became his reprover and his 
chastener. It was to him as “a flaming sword, 
turning every way to keep the way of the tree 
of life,” and to exclude him from the garden of 
Eden, which he was no longer worthy to enjoy. 
Every one who has attended to his own “a 
rience, knows what it is to be condemned for de- 
viating from a known duty ; how completely it 
shuts him out from a state of enjoyment, and 
prevents him from partaking of that peace of 
mind which is the reward of obedience. “ For 
the word of God is quick and powerful, and 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart. Neither 
is there any creature that is not manifest in his 
sight; but all things are naked and open unto 
the eyes of him with whom we have to do.” 
Heb. iv. 12. How merciful, how beneficent, is 
the Divine Author of our being, that he will 
not suffer us to rest in peace, while ina state 
of disobedience to his holy law! For in this 
state of alienation from him we never could be 
happy. 

The happiness of man, both here and hereaf- 
ter, is not made to depend upon any extraneous 
circumstances, such as the ion of an out- 
ward garden ; but it Aeaniile upon the state of 
his mind, and the government of his affections, 
God is perfectly happy and beneficent himself, 
and he wills that all his creatures should be ha 
py ; but it is impossible for any to participate in 
his happiness, without becoming in some d 
“« partakers of his nature,” and by the operations 
of the Holy Spirit, being renewed in the image 
of God, in which we are created. 

(To be continued.) 


When God has fully prepared the heart for re- 
ligious action, we need not fear that he will fail 
to find for us our appropriate work. He knows 
the work which is to be done, and the time of its 
being done, as well as the dispositions which are 
fitted for doing it. Be watchful, therefore, but 
wait, also. A good soldier, in the spirit of wateh- 
fulness, is always ready for action ; but he never 
anticipates, by a restless and unwise hurry of spi-- 
rits, the orders of his commander. — Upham. 


A Memorial of Horsham Monthly Meeting con-. 
cerning our friend Isaac Parry, deceased 


We have felt a concern to give forth a brief 
memorial respecting this our beloved friend, 
from a conviction that some account of his ex- 
emplary life and labors will be encouraging 
and useful to survivors, and may be as bread cast 


upon the water for generations yetunborn. We 
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desire not to exalt or honor any attainments of 
the natural man, but to hold up as an example 
one who gave hecd to the teachings of the spirit 
of truth in his mind, and thus became a willing 
and obedient scholar in the school of Christ, and 
so subjected to his cross, that he could adopt 
the language of the Apostle, and say, “by the 
grace of God I am what I am,” thus promoting 
the honor of truth, and encouraging those who 
are following after, to place their whole reliance 
on that Power which does protect and bear 
along in safety all those who place their depen- 
dence thereon. 

He was the son of Jacob and Sarah Parry, 
and was born in Bucks County, Pa., on the 7th 
day of the 5th month, 1774, in the same habita- 
tion in which he died, and was a member of 
Horsham meeting all his life. When a young 
man, he felt a lively interest in the political con- 
cerns of the country, and mingled considerably 
with the politicians of the day, but becoming 
convinced that it had a scattering effect, and 
that its tendency was to divert his mind from 
the main object of life, he withdrew from a par- 
ticipation in all concerns of the kind, not even 
exercising the right of suffrage for many years 
of the latter part of his life. 

He was early brought under exercise and tra- 
vail for the promotion of truth, and was much 
engaged in the service of Society in the various 
duties that generally devolve upon well qualified 
members ; he was appointed to the station of an 
elder by the monthly meeting about the 40th 
year of his age, and about the same time he was 
chosen a member of the meeting for sufferings. 
In the former service he continued until death ; 
the latter he was released from, at his own request, 
about eighteen months previous to that event. 

He was enabled, by keeping his eye single to 
the light of Christ, to discharge the various duties 
with which he was entrusted, to the satisfaction 
of his friends, and was much looked to for coun- 
sel and advice in matters of importance in the 
church and in the community at large, and could 
have exercised much influence amongst his breth- 
ren; but he has been heard frequently to say, 
that no friend ought to have an influence of him- 
self, but that all ought to endeavor to weigh 
what was under consideration, and thus obtain 
the mind of truth, letting the man be of no repu- 
tation. 

He was among the first in the meeting of which 
he was a member to bear a testimony against the 
use of ardent spirits as a drink. We believe 
that when he first felt the weight of the subject, 
spirituous liquors were usually used in the har- 
vest field, and very generally as a common drink.. 
It was then believed that the harvest could not 
be coliected without it, but he with’ a few others 
believed it to be their duty to take up the cross 
without regard to consequences, and by patient 
perseverance the concern advanced in Society 


and the neighborhood at large, and they neve 
suffered loss by their faithfulness to conviction 
of duty in this important concern. Thus origins 
ted in the monthly meeting of Horsham the tg. 
timony against the use of ardent spirits as , 
drink. 

As an elder he was eminently gifted to admip. 
ister counsel or reproof to ministers without gir. 
ing offence, and by his kind and affectionay 
manner encourage them in the faithful discharge 
of their duty. To the widow and the fatherly 
he was ever ready to lend a helping band; his 
advice was much sought in cases of difference, 
where the enemy had found plaze in setting 
brother at variance with brother; in some case 
he would be consulted by both parties without 
each other’s knowledge of such being the cas: 
and under that gathering feeling that clothes the 
messengers of peace, his labors in this very im 
portant service were eminently blessed. In many 
instances, peace would be restored, and law suits 
probably prevented, that might have been diss 
trous in their consequences. 

From early life, he bore a faithful testimony, 
by example as well as precept, to the great at 
vantage of closely adhering to our ancient test 
mony in regard to plainness in dress and addres, 
and also of diligently attending all our meeting, 
in which duty he continued to the close of hi 
life, thus showing his faithfulness in what som 
may consider small things ; and we have m 
doubt but it was through faithfalness in th 
little that he was made ruler over more—thw 
becoming established in the truth, and a pill 
in. the Lord’s house that went no more out, which 
was eminently depicted in his solid countensne 
and dignified deportment when assembled, which 
will long be remembered with tender emotio 
by those who met with him. 

The last years of his life were marked bys 
quiet and serene spirit, being redeemed from the 
strife and confusion that isin the world, thus & 
periencing that peace the world cannot give, nt 
ther can it take away. He appeared to be waiting 
for the last solemn change, and when it came! 
was in the way often expressed by him a! 
great favor, to be removed out of time suddealy 
without a lingering illness. 

The pale messenger came, and at a moment! 
warning summoned him to leave all things 
restrial, and appear before the judgment seat 
Christ,—to render an account of the talents cat 
mitted to his charge ; and we trust that he 
found watching and prepared to receive that er” 
that has been promised to all those that love i 
appearing of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Chm 

Thus ended the long and useful life of this 
beloved friend on the evening of 2st of 10t 
month, 1857, in the 84th year of is age. 

Surely to him death had no sting, and ov 
him the grave no victory. ; 

Read and approved in the monthly meet 
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aforesaid, held the 29th of the 12th month, 
1858, and signed by direction thereof. 
Mircuett Woop, 
Ann Huaas, 
Clerks. 
Read and approved in Abington quarterly 
meeting of Friends, held the 5th of Sth mo., 1859, 
Bens. G. Fou.ke, 
Hannag T. LonGstTrera, 
Clerks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE.” 


This world is a state of probation. Seeing, 
then, that this is the case, we may safely con- 
clude that the cup designed for us by a beneficent 
Father to partake of; in this life, is wisely 
mixed, in order that we may not set our affec- 
tions on things below, but on things above; and 
be prepared when done with the conflicts of time, 
for the fruition of joy in the endless ages of eter- 
nity. 

Ses we not constrained to believe that if we 
lived near the Divine Master and minded his in- 
structions, that our lives would be fraught with 
greater peace and enjoyment? Man’s stubborn, 
uoregenerate will, often makes trouble; some- 
times in the family circle, as well as in neigh- 
borhoods and nations ; and these trials and dis- 
pensations permitted by an overruling Provi- 
dence, may, if properly received, tend to our re- 
finement and purification. 

The prophet, in view of the display of Divine 
power and goodness as left upon record, gives the 
following touching and sublime description : 
“When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained ; what is man that thou art miadful of 
him, and the son of man that thou visitest him ? 
For thou hast made him a little lower than the 
angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honor, Thou makest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands, thou hast put all things 
under his feet. All sheep and oxen, yea, and the 
beasts of the field, the fowls of the air and the 
fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through 
the paths of .the seas.’’ 

But when man rebels against the light which 
shines in the heart, and the voice of wisdom 
speaking there, not having the animal'propensi- 
tes and dispositions of his nature kept under 
the control and government of the Divine law, 
he falls below the dignified station intended for 
him by an all-wise Creator. 

ence angry passions rise, venting them- 
selves 10 reproaches, shyness, fault-finding, tale- 
bering aod detraction, and all other evils 
which follow in their train. The sword is not 

D into the ploughshare, nor the spear into 
the pruning hook. Thus, “ man’s inhumanity to 
man makes countless thousands mourn,” instead 
of being cheered by the sunlight of kindness, 
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and the exercise of those heaven-born virtues— 
meekness, patience, and forbearance—which 
shine conspicuously and adorn the Christian cha- 
racter. May we rally to the standard of eternal 
truth and excellency, and witness the subjuga- 
tion of our will to the Divine will, that we may 
prove what is the perfect and acceptable will of 
our Heavenly Father concerning us ; and as we are 
obedient and faithful to that light which never de- 
ceives, we shall realize the truth of the Scripture 
testimony, “ That one shall chase a thousand and 
two put ten thousand to flight.” It is only as we 
dwell under the influence or operaticn of the spi- 
rit of truth within our own breasts, that we are 
redeemed from all that hurts or destroys ; when 
the love of God fills our hearts, we feel a right- 
eous care, to live as much as in us lies, peacea- 
bly with all, letting our light so shine before 
men, that they, seeing our good works, may glo- 
rify our Father which is in heaven. R. P 
dth month, 185y. 


BERNARD BARTON. 


The name of Bernard Barton has been suffi- 
ciently well known in English literature for the 
last twenty years. Its bearer primarily attracted 
public attention, partly by his real and intrinsic 
merits asa poet, and partly as being a member 
of a sect supposed to be somewhat averse to poeti- 
cal pursuits. Bernard Barton was a Quaker, and 
the son of a Quaker. The Society of Friends 
had indeed produced poets before his day, the 
best known being Scott of Amwell, Lloyd, and 
Amelia Opie; and many even of the earlier and 
primitive Quakers wrote verses, usually very bad 
ones, but still sufficing to show that the “ pro- 
fane art” of rhyming was not originally discoun- 
tenanced altogether by the body. However, 
poesy in drab attire formed a rare enough spec- 
tacle in the young days of Bernard Barton, to 
give a strong zest of novelty to his first literary 
appearances, and to win for him the name par 
excellence of the Quaker Bard. Nor did the 
later entrance into the same field of the Howitts, 
and other able writers of his own persuasion, de- 
prive him while he lived of that honorable dis- 
tinction. 

Bernard Barton, as we learn from an interest- 
ing memoir of him, issued under his daughter's 
eye, was born in London, January 31, 1784, 
His more remote progenitors had been yeomen of 
Cumberland, where the name is yet well known ; 
but the poet’s father, who first left the Churca of 
England and joined the Society of Friends, 
moved southwards with his family, and entered, 
in and near the metropolis, into various pursuits 
in life. Finally, he was cut off prematurely, and 
left Bernard, with other children, to the care of a 
second wife, whe behaved so well to the offspring 
of her predecessor, that they had actually advane- 
ed in years before they knew her to be only their 
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step-mother. This amiable woman, who was of 
the Quaker persuasion, carried all the children 
of her deceased spouse to the home of her ows 
father at Tottenham, and there they were brought 
up in childhood. Bernard received the stamina 
of his education at an Ipswich school ; and, at the 
age of fourteen, he was apprenticed to Sam- 
uel Jesup, a shopkeeper at Halstead, in Essex. 
‘There I stood,’ he writes, “for eight years 
behind the counter of the corner shop at the top 
vf Halstead Hill, kept to this day (in 1828) by 
my old master, and still worthy uncle, 8. Jesup.” 
Jesup became the “uncle” of Barton through 
the marriage of the latter with Lucy Jesup, niece 
of the shopkeeper, in 1807. With one of her 
brothers, the subject of our memoir entered at 
the same time into partnership, as coal aad corn 
merchant, at Woodbridge ; but the death of his 
consort, in giving birth to an only child (the 
well beloved daughter, who long tended and 
and finally survived her sire), threw the still 
youthful Bernard again loose upon the world, 
and he engaged himself as private tutor in the 
family of Mr. Waterhouse of Liverpool. In doing 
80, he indulged so far his already strong prefer- 
ence for the pursuits of literature; but he was 
destined, after all, to win his staple living chief- 
fly by the ledger, and not by books of another 
sort. After a residence of one year at Liverpool, 
he returned to Woodbridge, and there entered 
on a clerkship in Messrs. Alexanders’ bank—an 


office held by him for forty years, or, in other 
words, up to the period of his decease (February 
19, 1849). 

Brief as this account is it comprises all that is 
interesting in the non-literary career of Bernard 


Barton. He derived from his post in the bank 
a sufficiency of income to maintain himself and 
his daughter comfortably ; and he turned to let- 
ters mainly as a relaxation; prompted thereto by 
the stirrings of his natural genius and acquired 
tastes. True it is (as will be noticed afterwards) 
that he did yearn at one time to devote himself 
wholly to literature, but he was diverted from 
the attempt by the counsels of Friends. It was 
in 1812 that Bernard Barton published his first 
volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Metrical Effusions.”’ 
The transmission of a copy to Keswick led to a 
correspondence with Southey, which was continu- 
ed at intervals fora number of years. Notwith- 
standing his apparently sincere enthusiasm in 
favor of the Church of England, Southey evinced 
ever though life a warm sywpathy with renowned 
sectarians, such as Wesley and Fox (not to in- 
clude Bunyan), whose several histories he per- 
sonally wrote in a spirit of earnest admiration ; 
and Barton stood therefore in a favorable position 
to attract his kindly regards. 

The late Francis (Lord) Jeffrey behaved very 
kindly to Bernard Barton, on the whole. It is 
a singular fact, indeed, that, after being some- 
what overvalued by many for a time, and as much 
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undervalued by many in the next generation, 
people have now begun generally to admit that 
Jeffrey was far more often in the right than the 
wrong, and that al! his critical decisions bore the 
stamp of strong discernment, if not of positive 
genius. We cannot allow the case even of 
Wordsworth to be an exception. The early lyrics 
of that poet, such as the “ Idiot Boy,” ‘ Good 
Blake,” and the like, which the Edinburgh crite 
chiefly contemued, are to this hour prised highly 
by nobody ; and bad not the bard of Rydal utterly 
cast aside his own starting canon, which prescrib- 
ed the use, in verse, of the plainest language of 
common life, he certainly would not have lef 
behind him the name of the first poet of his age. 
No poetry in our language equals that of the 
“ Sonnets,” and other great pieces of Words 
worth, in stateliness and elaborate dignity ; and 
it may well be asked, if the criticisms of Jeffrey 
had no share in leading the poet of the lakes into 
the wiser track which he irradiated with suchas 
flood of splendor. The remarks of the Edinburgh 
critic, respecting Barton, give a very clear view 
of his real merite: “The staple of the whole 
poems is description and meditation—deserip 
tion of quiet home scevery, sweetly and feel- 
ingly wrought out—and meditation, overshadov- 
ed with tenderness and exalted by devotion— 
but allterminatingin soothing, and even cheer- 
ful views of the condition and prospects of society.” 
It was in the same place observed that the poet 
had “a fine and cultivated, rather than a bold 
and original mind.’”’ This remark may be applied 
not only to the pieces which lay before the re 
viewer at the time, but to all that followed from 
the same pen. Besides a poem on the subject 
of “ Napoleon,” published in 1822, not less than 
five small additional volumes of verse by Bartoa 
appeared betwixt that year and 1828. He com 
tinued to compose occasionally after that period, 
for annuals and other periodicals, but no new 
volume was issued until 1845, when he obtained 
leave to dedicate his final collection of verses 
Queen Victoria. Old age had now advanced 
upon him, and brought with it ailments of some 
severity. It is not unworthy of note, by the way, 
that Bernard Barton, while most temperate 0 
his living, neglected or violated one grand sanity 
ry rule, always held as scarcely of inferior impor 
tance. As ke himself humorously said, he had for 
forty years taken “as little exercise as a mile 
tone, and far less fresh air.” Possibly, however, 
the symptoms of heart disease, which attacked 
him latterly, may have arisen from this very 
neglect of free and regular exercise. Be this # 
it may, in the beginning of 1849, Bernard showed 
marks of a failing system, though never forsakea 
for a: moment by the cheerfulness habitual to bim 
through life. The “last scene of all” is thus 
noticed in the “ Memoir :” ‘ On Monday, Feb- 
ruary 19, he was unable to get to the basb, 
having passed a very unquiet night—tbe fint 
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ness had caused him. He suffered during the 
day, but welcomed as usual the friends who came 
to see him as he lay on his sofa; and wrotea few 
notes—for his correspondence must now, as he 
had humorously lamented, become as short- 
breathed as himself. In the evening at half-past 
eight, as he was yet conversing cheerfully with a 
friend, he rose up, went to his bedroom, and 
suddenly rang the bell. He was found by hia 
daughter—dying. Assistance was sent for ; but 
all assistance was vain. ‘In a few minutes 
more,’ says the note dispached from the house of 
death that night, ‘all distress was over on Ais 
and that warm, kind heartis still forever.’ ”’ 
Bernard Barton was sincerely and habitually 
religious, and many of his pieces bearing on 
serious and Scriptural subjects, breathe the very 
spirit of bland and hopeful Christianity. Of 
such a cast is “In Cuelo Quies.” 


Not in this weary world of ours 
Can perfect rest be found ; 

Thorns mingle with its fairest flowers, 
Even on cultured ground; 

A brook—to drink of by the way, 
A rock—its shade to cast, 

May cheer our path from day to day, 
But such not long can last ; 

Earth’s pilgrim, still, his loins must gird 
To seek a lot more blest; 

And this must be his onward word— 
‘In heaven alone is rest.’ 


“ This cannot be our resting-place ! 
Though now and then a gleam 

Of lovely nature, heavenly grace, 
May on it briefly beam ; 

Grief's pelting shower, Care’s dark’ning cioud, 
Still falls, or hevers near: 

And sio’s pollations often shroud 
The light of life, while here. 

Not till it ‘ shuffle off the coil’ 
In which it lies deprest, 

Can the pure spirit cease from toil; 
‘In heaven alone is rest!’ 


“ Rest to the weary, anxious soul, 
That on life’s toilsome road, 

Bears onward to the destined goal 
Its heavy, galling load ; 

Rest unto eyes that often weep 
Beneath the day’s broad light, 

Or oftener painful vigils keep 
Through the dark hours of night! 

But let us bear with pain and care, 
As illa to be redrest, 

Relying on the promise fair— 
‘In heaven there will be rest !’” 


_ The Quaker poet, Bernard Barton, if not des- 
tined to rank high among the poets of his country, 

at least won a modest niche in the great tem- 
ple; and his works will probably be read here- 
after, and admired for their purity and delicacy 
of sentiment and expression, even when the 
vorks of much more ambitious sectators of the 
~ have passed away into oblivion. — Living 
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POWER OF THE VOICE OVER CHILDREN. 


It is usual to attempt the management of chil- 
dren either by corporeal punishment, or by re- 
wards addressed to the senses, or by words 
alone. There is one other means of government, 
the power and importance of which are seldom 
regarded. Irefer to the human voice. A blow 
may be inflicted on a child accompanied by words 
so uttered as to counteract entirely its intended 
effect. Orthe parent may use language in the 
correction of the child, not objectionable in itself, 
yet spoken ina tone which more than defeats 
its influence. Let any one endeavor to recall the 
image of afond mother long since in heaven. 
Her sweet smile and ever clear countenance are 
brought vividly to recollection. So also is her 
voice ; and blessed is that parent who is endowed 
with a pleasing utterance. What is it which 
lulls the infant to repose; it is no array of mere 
words. There is no charm to the untaught one 
in letters, syllables, and sentences. It is the 
sound which strikes its little ear, that soothes and 
composes it to sleep. A few notes, however un- 
skilfully arranged, if uttered in a soft tone, are 
found to possess a magic influence. oe 
that this influence is confined to the cradle? No, 
it is diffused over every age, and ceases not while 
the child remains under the parental roof. Is 
the boy growing rude ia manner, and boisterous 
in speech? I know of no instrument so sure to 
to control these tendencies as the gentle tones of 
a mother. She who speaks to her son harshly, 
does not give to his conduct the sanction of her 
own example. She pours oil on the already 
raging flame. In the pressure of duty, we 
are liable to utter ourselves hastily to our chil- 
dren. Perhaps a threat is expressed ina loud 
and irritating tone. Instead of allaying the pas- 
sions of the child, it serves directly to increase 
them. Every expression awakens in him the 
same spirit which produced it. So does a pleas- 
ant voice call up agreeable feelings. Whatever 
disposition, therefore, we would encourage in a 
child, the same we should manifest in the tone 
with which we address them.— Christian Reg. 


CURIOUS SOIENTIFIC FACTS. 


A slight blow is sufficient to smash a whole 
pane of glass, while a bullet from a gun will only 
make a small round hole in it ; because in the latter 
case, the particles of glass that receive the blow, 
are torn away from the remainder with such ra- 
pidity that the motion imparted to them has no 
time tospread further. A door standing open, 
which would readily yield to a gentle push, is not 
moved by acannon ball passing through it. The 
ball in passing through overcomes the whole force 
of cohesion among the atoms of wood, but its force 
acts for so short a time, owing to its rapid pas- 
sage, that it is not sufficient to affect the ivertia 
of the door to an extent to produce motion. The 
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cohesion of the part of the wood cut out by the ficient—and that it fail not—and when we ar 
ball would have borne a very great weight laid | “converted that we may strengthen the breth. 
quietly upon it ; but suppose the ball to fly at. ren.” 
the rate of twelve hundred feet in a second, and| The strangers in attendance from other Yearly 
the door to be one inch thick, the cohesion being Meetings are Nicholas and Margaret Brow, 
allowed to act for only the minute fraction from Canada, Restore S. and Rhoda O. Lam) 
of a second, its influence is not perceived. Itis from Mount Holly, N. J., Joseph and Elizabeth 
an effect of this same principle that the iron head Foulke,from Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, 
of a hammer may be driven down on its wooden Ann A. Townsend from Philadelphia, John Hunt 
handle, by striking the opposite end of the han- from Rancocas, N. J., and Samuel and May 
dle against any hard substance with force or Caley, from Philadelphia. 
speed. In this very simple operation, the motion! The Meeting of Ministers and Elders co. 
is propagated so suddenly through the wood of vened on the 7th day preceding at the same 
the handle, that it is over, before it can reach place. There were twosittings of this Meeting, 
the iron head, which, therefore, by its own, one in the morning and the other in the after 
weight, sinks lower on the handle at every blow noon, in both of which there was exhibited much 
which drives the handle up.— P. Ledger. | unity of feeling and sentiment, and it was ap 
eat | parent that the unslumbering apes of 
. . . “ + | Israel had deigned to be present, and encircle 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | the hearts of bis faithful dedicated ones with his 
love. It was a time of much favor, and all could 
PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 4, 1859. acknowledge that it was a precious, strengthening 
| good meeting. It was observed by a friend that 
Diep, at his residence, in Lower Makefeld, Bucks | “ the shout of a king was in our midst.” 
county, Pa.,on Fourth -day, 30th of Third month,; On Ist day, both morning and afternoon, ow 
1859, from the effects of a stroke of paralysis, Rosert | Meeting-houses were all open for public worship, 
— . eines ane highly oe citi- | and an unusually large number of Friends and 
? = ‘ee years. e . . 
on iirent-dep saatietehi aaieendiy os well - coh, others were present. The wing of ancient good: 
but was found, in a short time, some eight miles dis- | ness was mercifully spread over us; and it was 
tant, where he bad gone to transact some business, | declared that as the power of the Lord formerly 
lying in his carriage, entirely unconscious, com- | was not in the wind, the fire, nor the earthquake, 


nest eto aed core = | neither is it now in the noise, the confusion, nor 
, expired on Fourth- a +s 
day, about eleven o'clock, after an illness of only for- the bustle of the world—but it is known and felt 


ty-eight hours. in the cool of the day. It is ever to be witnessed. 
——, In Ashton township, Delaware Co., Pa., on Oh! blessed forever and — he His —_ 
the 10 b of 5th month, Exizazeta W., wife of Preston | Which is His power, in the still small voice in the 
Eyre, in the 46th year of ber age, a member of Con- | secret of the soul; and all are invited to this 
cord Monthly Meeting. secret, wonder-working power—the power of the 
oan In Saeed Bucks county, Pa., on the 15th | Highest in the soul. The people were also in- 
of month, after a sbort but severe illness, An D. | vited to come and partake of the waters of life 

wife of Mardon Wilson, in the 67th year of her age; | free] . : bi 
a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. reely. There is wet, and in the nature of t ings 
cannot be, any thing like a sectarian spirit in the 
. 7 . . . f 
A friend , : gospel, for it is, as it ever has been the power 0 
end in New York, has kindly sent us God unto Salvation, to every one that believeth. 

the following communication. : ‘ee ‘ . 
‘ y We were also feelingly reminded that if one-half 
or Friends’ Intelligencer. 


: of the time and exertion were made to fit and 
ae eee oe Terk wees prepare us for a glorious immortality, for a com- 
at Hester stree eeting House, on Znd day the ionshi it i irits in 
28rd of bth month, 1859. ‘The Men’s Mesting| Hieron, hat ar eweancd "in nomen @ 


; : 18 | Heaven, that are consumed in amassing the 
being held in the basement of the building, and treasures and enjoying the pleasures of this 


the Women’s in the much more convenient | fleeting life that the aspect of the Christian 
and comfortable apartment in the story above. | church would be very different indeed from that 
A most solemn and precious silence cover-| we now find it to be. 

ed the Meeting before a word was spoken,| (Qn Second-day morning, Epistles were read 
when an ancient Friend rose and adverted to/| from all the Yearly Meetings with which weare 
the state of Society in the present day, as com-} in correspondence, much to our edification and 
pared with that formerly, when the Divine Master | comfort. In all these testimonials of love and 
said to Peter, Satan hath desired to have you, | Christian regard there was a reverent ackno¥- 
that he might sift you as wheat; but I have | ledgment of the superintending care of the Head 
prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not—and the| ofthe Church. There was a proposition made 
prayer has gone up to Heaven for us of this| to the meeting, that men Friends should adjour 
Annual Assembly, that our faith shall be suf-| to the 27th street Meeting-house, but in col- 
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sidering the matter, way did not open to make both the Men’s and Women’s Meeting, we have 

any change. It was concluded that the sittings | been favored to sit in heavenly places. Many 

of this Yearly Meeting should convene at 10 | have expressed.the sentiment that it is the best 

A.M. and 4 P. M., the same as last year. Yearly Meeting they have ever attended; Oh! 
An interesting Report was read from the | that all could adopt the language of the poet, in 

(lommittee on the Indian concern, from which his address to Deity, 

it appears that the Indians, under the care of |“ Naught but the effluence of thy power Divine, 

the Yearly Meeting, have become somewhat un- | Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom too. 

settled during the past year, by efforts which | Yes, in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, as shines the 

have been made to induce them to leave their sunbeam in a drop of dew.” 

comfortable homes in the western part of this} A measure and manifestation of this spirit has 

state, and emigrate to the far and inhospitable | been known and felt among us, uniting us to- 

regions of the west ; but these efforts have been | gether in the bond of peace. At the conclusion 

counteracted by the influence of Friends, and! the Clerk read the following minute: The busi- 

there is now reason to believe that the scheme | ness of the Meeting being brought to a-close, 

of emigration has been abandoned, as at their} we acknowledge the superintending care of the 

late elections none have been placed in office | Head of the Church, baptizing us into much 

who were favorable to the emigration movement. | unity of feeling and brotherly love, in the seve- 

Thus have the Society of Friends once more | ra} sittings of this Yearly Meeting. Grateful for 

reason to believe that their care and attention | the favor, we take'leave of each other, concluding 

has been serviceable to this much injured peo-| to meet again at the usual time next year, if the 
le. There was a concern introduced into the | Lord permit. 

Meeting that our long and well-known testimony 

against slavery might be faithfully maintained, ' 

and Friends were reminded that that testimony TANNER 8 LECTURES. 

was a righteous one, and in order that it might (Concluded from page 171.) 

be borne in its purity before world, so as to 

avail much, it was necessary to keep in and 

under the Divine influence and power—crea- 

turely activity can never exalt this noble testi- 

mony, neither can any work of righteousness be 


It would be easy to multiply evidence of the low 
spiritual condition of the Society in the middle 
period of its history, from the records of the 
Meetings for Discipline: and a similar testimony 
is borne by a manuscript journal kept by John 
Player, of Tockington,f of a visit paid by him, 
in 1760, to the western counties, &c., as a mem- 


performed acceptably to the Father of Spirits 
in the unsanctified will and strength of man— 


but our sufficiency must be from God, and we! ber of the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, the first, 


must wait his appointed time, and the all-quali- 
fying power of His HolySpirit. Our testimonies 
against War, Intemperance, Priestcraft, Tobacco, 
and the love of Money, also claimed the atten- 
tion of the Meeting, and much pertinent counsel 
and advice were handed forth concerning them. 


I believe, which was appointed to such a service. 
In speaking of Bristol, John Player alludes to 
the poor attendance of the Week-day Meetings 
for worship, and to the smallness of the Meetings 
for Discipline. Of the Somersetshire Meetings “ 
: em says, ‘‘Things appeared exceedingly cloudy an 

The meeting concluded to publish, in book ieerehdoutianaaie weare ealetag lee ses tm an 
form, the memorial concerning deceased Friends | attachment to the profits and spirit of the world.” 
of this Yearly Meeting for a number of years| Jt is worthy of notice that this committee ad- 
back, including those that may be approved this | vised the junction of some of the Dorsetshire 
year, and distribute them gratuitously to the Meetings, which had become very small and weak, 
families of Friends within our limits. Several | ¢, Somersetshire, a measure which has been re- 
memorials of deceased Friends coming up for cently adopted. The account given by John 
approval before the meeting this year, their salu- Player, of the state of other Quarterly Meetings, 
tary contents claiming deliberate attention, the | shows that the declension to.which I refer was 
en was baptized into a state of feeling, and | of g general character. That men like those who 
there was a precious solemnity spread over the| jabored in this service, were found to undertake 
ninds of Friends more powerful than words can it, proved that the spiritual life of the body was 
express. It was remarked after the reading of not extinct, and many were prepared to co-ope- 
the one from the Monthly Meeting of New York,| rate in their labors for the restoration of the 
concerning our beloved riend, Caroline Willets, | health of the body. Frequent reference is made 
that the solemnizing effect produced thereby Was | to serious-minded young men and women with 
ey cus that any additional expressions would | whom the committee held intercourse in the dif- 
sg nha mening. Is mat hoerr be akan 

5 ‘ 
that many Friends have done vietooiy, bs ledged, that as respects the Society at large, the 


thou, dear Caroline, excelleth them all. : * This journal has been kindly lent me by Fanny and 
It is I believe a very prevalent feeling that in | Mary Player. 
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condition of things was exceedingly low; and 
even suggestive of an inquiry like that addressed 
Sm “Son of Man, can these dry bones 
ive ”? 

A statement lately published in the Times 
newspaper, seems to imply chat our recent his 
tory answers this inquiry in the uegative: this [ 
am not disposed to admit. 1 allude to an adver- 
tisement in which prizes are offered for an essay 
on the subject of the decline of the Society of 
Friends. The gentleman who offers these prizes 
states, that our Society has lessened in numbers 
during the first half of the present century, and 
also expresses his belief that the Christian testi- 
mony which it has borne to the world “has 
been gradually becoming more and more feeble.” 
The first part of the statement is probably cor- 
rect, and certainly calls for the most careful and 
searching inquiry on our part, whatever the 
world at large may say about it; but I think 
that no one who carefully considers the history 
of our Society, during the last half of the 
eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century, can doubt that a much more healthy 
condition prevailed in the latter than in the for- 
mer period; or that our Christian testimony has 
ia some respects become clearer and stronger. 

There is no doubt that we have been for some 
time past in a state of transition. In one sense, 
this state is common to all living bodies; the 
maintenance of life having been made to depend 
on the removal of decayed, and the substitution 
of new particles. But there have been some 
special influences at work upon our Society of 
later time$, the tendency of which has been to 
modify the condition and feelings of our mem 
bers in a variety of ways, but which ought not, 
and it is to be hoped will not, have the effect of 
turning us aside from our Christian calling. I[ 
must now briefly advert to some of these influ- 
ences. The philanthropic efforts of different 
kinds, in which many of our members have becn 
led to engage during the last seventy years, have 
exerted a marked, and, I believe on the whole, 
a very beneficial influence upon us. Philan- 
thropy may sometimes have engrossed the time 
and talents which should have been devoted to 
services more exclusively appertaining to the 
Gospel of Christ. But it would be a very narrow 
view of the requirements of the Gospel, which 
would lead us to reject any legitimate means by 
which the moral and physical condition of our 
fellow-men may beimproved. Among the bene- 
fits which we ourselves have derived from taking 
part in such efforts, it may be mentioned that 
many have had their minds thereby diverted 
from the engrossing pursuits of trade; that op- 
portunities have been thus afforded for the ex-| other bodies of Christians in entering om the 

penditure of means, the accumulation of which | work of Sabbath School instruction, I believe ¥ 
would have proved injurious; and that our sym-| have derived very great benefit from the Ml 
pathies have been enlarged, not only towards! which we have taken in connexion with it. 

those on whose behalf we have labored, but also | were asked to mention the most beneficial infu- 


towards our fellow-laborers of other denoming 
tions of Christians. If time had permitted | 
would gladly have dwelt more at length on some 
of these efforts. 

We had an interesting lecture given us twelr 
months since, on the Slavery of the Old World, 
and the relations of Christianity to it; and | 
wish that it could be followed by a description of 
the part which the Society of Friends has takea 
in the work of abolishing modern slavery. |h 
T. Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, there is a very interesting account 
of the visit which he paid to Bristol, about 
the year 1787, for the purpose of collecting 
evidence on the evils of the Slave Trade, 
He mentions by name many Friends by whom 
he was introduced on coming to Bristol, and 
he remarks that “the Quakers to a man wer 
strenuous, and this on the best of principles, in 
support of the abolition movement.” Dari 
that visit, T. Clarkson had need of all tire coun 
tenance and support which could be given him, 
Many nights, as well as days, were spent among 
the crews of the slave vessels, in the low publie 
houses in Marsh street, which were their place 
of resort; and the obstacles which impeded his 
various inquiries were of a formidable character. 

I would also fain have spoken more at length 
of another movement of a philanthropic character, 
in which, as far as England is concerned, Friends 
may bé said to have taken the lead. I allude w 
the amelioration of the treatment of the insane. 
I could not, however, have hoped to do full ju 
tice to the subject, even by a more lengthened 
reference to the importance of the work accom 
plished by William Tuke and his successors, ia 
not only exposing the miserable abuses of the 
old lunatic asylums, but in exhibiting in “The 
Retreat,”’ established near York, in 1792, an er 
ample of what might be effected by the extensio 
of kind and judicious care to these children o 
affliction. 

Friends have borne a part in other pbilax 
thropic enterprises of more recent date, in which 
the communication of religious instruction bis 
formed a prominent feature. I allude partict 
larly to the Bible Society, the British and For 
eign School Society, and the Prison Discipline 
movement. The amelioration of our crimind 
code, which George Fox was one of the first 
saggest, and the abolition of the punishment d 
death, heve been objects of deep interest to maty 
Friends. As respects our local charities, it 8 
needless for me to dwell on the assistance affo 
them by Richard Reynolds, and by others whe 
in more recent times have followed his example 
Although it is true that we were behind som 
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ence of an external kind which has, in modern 
times, been brought to bear on our Society iv 
Bristol, I should have no hesitation whatever in 
answering, that of the First-day School. 

The establishment of Ackworth and other 
schools, in which the education of many of the 
children of our own members, was placed under 
the direct care of the Society, formed an impor- 
tant epoch in our history. Not less important 
was the change effected, at a later period, in the 
jnstruction given both in our public and private 
schools, by the introduction of a course of Scrip- 
tural teaching ; a change which was accomplish- 
ed, to no small extent, through the labors of the 
late Joseph John Gurney. 

I cannot but think that a corresponding bene- 
fit has resulted from the giving up of the exclusive 
system which characterized the Meetings for 
Discipline in former days. I regard it as one of 
the most hopeful signs of the present state of our 
Society in Bristol, that many of our younger 
Friends are not only devoting themselves to the 
promotion of philanthropic efforts, but are willing 
to bear their part in the affairs of our own So- 
ciety. Of the younger men and women, who 
in the early part of the present century, were 
instrumental in the infusion of new life into the 
Society, in this country, many became qualified 
to bear a part in the ministry of the Gospel. We 
can ourselves recal the persons and services of 
more than a few, of whom it may be said that 
they were gentle among ua, even as a nurse 
cherisheth her children, and that being affec- 
tionately desirous of us, they were willing to 
have imparted unto us not the Gospel of God 
only, but also their own souls, because we were 
dear unto them. The inquiry as to where, and 
on whom the descending mantles of these faith- 
fal laborers are to rest, is one which may well 
engage our anxious thought. The qualification 
for such service cannot be bestowed by man ; but 
it is for us to see that we do not disqualify our- 
selves for the reception of spiritual gifts, and to 
labor for the removal of all those stumbling-bl~cks 
which prevent the word of the Lord from having 
free course amongst us. 

I think no one can feel more strongly than I 
do, that boasting should be altogether excluded 
from our consideration of both the past and pres- 
ent state of our religious Society ; but we surely 
have cause for reverent gratitude, that He who 
appointed us a place to occupy, and a work to do 
in the great family of the Church, has continued 
towards us His faithful care. I am not one of 
those who think that our calling and responsi- 
bility, asa distinct section of that Church, is 
about to cease. Whether we be faithful to the 
call or not, I am fully convinced that there is still 
a place and a need for a body of Christians who 
should bear before the world a testimony to the 
catirely spiritual character of the New Covenant 

peusation—to the authority of Christ as dis- 
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tinguished from the authority of man in matters 
of religion—to the freedom of that Gospel min- 
istry which is to be received as a gift from Him, 
and to be exercised in the strength which He 
bestows—and to the peaceable character of His 
kingdom. 

In saying this, I feel no disposition to ignore 
the fact that the general condition of the pro- 
fessing Church has greatly improved since the 
days of George Fox. I rejoice that it is so; but 
[ am well convinced that if we would contribute 
our share to the general improvement, we must 
maintain our own ground. Let me not, however, 
be understood to speak of a traditional adherence 
to the profession made by our forefathers. Many 
influences have been at work, of late, in the So- 
ciety of Friends, as well as in the Church of 
Christ at large, tending to the demolition of tra- 
ditional faith, and we shall have occasion to 
Tejoice in the result, if tradition be replaced by a 
new growth of individual conviction. Christi- 
anity is a vital influence, and not a mere system 
of opinions, and cannot therefore be effectively 
maintained under any form of profession, by the 
teaching which one man gives to another, or which 
one age hands down to another. 

It is certainly a critical period, whether it occur 
in the life of an individual, or in the history of a 
Church, in which the unhesitating faith of child- 
hood comes to be disturbed by doubts and ques- 
tionings, such as must inevitably precede the in- 
dependent conviction and sound judgment of 
manhood: a period in which there is peculiar 
need for the exercise of watchfulness and teach- 
ableness of mind on the one hand, and of forbear- 
ance and condescension on the other. Religious 
conviction implies much more, indeed, than an 
assent to certain propositions ; and, if we would 
be prepared to bear a faithful testimony to the 
truth of the Gospel, it is essential that our own 
hearts should be made subject to its regenerating 
and transforming power: that, being ourselves 
made partakers of the merey of God in Christ 
Jesus, we should become truly subject to him as 
our Lord, and know our hearts to be influenced 
by his constraining love, and our wills subjected 
to His pure and holy will. Let us not propose 
to ourselves any inferior aim, either in regard to 
the means by which we would seek to fulfil our 
duties, or the strength in which they should be 
discharged, than that which is set forth in the 
words of the apostle— by pureness, by know- 
lege, by a kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, 
by the power of God, by the armor of righteous- 
ness on the right hand and on the left.” 

In conclusion, I may confess that my own love 
for the Society of Friends has been afresh warm- 
ed by this investigation of its early history; but 
I trust that the feeling is not one which arises 
from sectarian narrowness. The love which the 
true patriot feels for his country, is something 
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added to, and not subtracted from his love of the 
world at large ; and I cannot but think that a 
corresponding feeling of especial interest in that 
portion of the Church in which our own lot is 
cast, is quite consistent with the desire, that 
“grace” may be “ with all,” of every name and 
of every nation, “ who love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity.” But how much is there in the di- 
visions which now separate between the professed 
followers of Christ, and in the imperfeetions 
which attach to them all, which should make us 
rejoice in the thought of that state of heavenly 
rest and blessedness, where, in a far higher sense 
than can be applicable to the Church on earth 
‘Christ is all and in all.” 


















“ DIFFERENT ROADS TO THE SAME END.” 


If thy brother, on life’s highway 
Choose a« path apart from thine, 

Thou a straight, and he a by-way, 
Both may reach the wish’d-for shrine. 








Thy work lies among the mountains, 
His may be in vales below; 

Thou mayst drink at sparkling fountains, 
He where gentle waters flow. 








Thou may’st pass the things unheeding, 
That to him are treasures spread, 

Crushing, as thou art proceeding 
Flowers, that fragant odors shed ; 









Buds that bloom for him in beauty, 
Things for which thou canst not care, 
In thy rugged path of duty, 
On thy mountains high in air. 





Neither, then, should scorn the other; 
There are duties calling each ; 

Cherish thine, but let thy brother 
Keep his vale, nor higher reach. 







Thou may’st minister to natures, 
High, aspiring as thine own; 

He to earth's more humble creatures, 
On thy pathway rarely known. 









While thou’rt weighing mighty causes, 
He may mark each grand effect, 

Yield his faith without thy pauses, 
Nature love, but not dissect. 







i Thou may’st prove the High Creator 
Great, by earth, sun, moon and star ; 
He an unteught, mute spectator, 
Only thank Him that they are. 


Saarow, 4th mo., 1859. 








8. R. 8. 









DESPISH NOT SIMPLE THINGS. 


Despise not simple things : 
The humblest flowcr that wakes 
In early spring to scent the air 
Of woodland brakes, 
Should have thy love as well 
Ag the blushing parlor-rose, 
That never felt the perfect breath 
Of Nature round it close. 












Despise not simple things ; 
The poor demand thy love 
As well as those who in the halls 
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Of splendor move, 
The beggar at thy door, 
Thou should’st not e’er despise; 
For that may be a noble heart, 
Which ‘neath his tatters lies. 


Despise not simple things ; 
An ant can speak of toil ; 

The butter-cup can light the heart 
With its sweet smile; 

’Tis not the tow’ring mount alone 
That high thought to us brings ; 

There’s something noble and sublime 


; Tn the leve of simple things. 





(The following lines were written by @ young wo. 


having attended a silent meeting. ] 
FRIENDS’ SILENT MEETING. 


There sits a group in silence how profound! 
There reigns a holy, heavenly calm around! 
Unbroken, save by casual passers by, 
Which cause a moment's wandering of the eye; 
Convened apart from bustle, noise and strife, 
Forgotten are the ills and cares of life. 
No thrilling eloquence falls on the ear, 
No chorister’s inspiring music near, 
No pealing anthem swells upon the air, 
No useless rites or idle forms are there ; 
In solemn silence are their praises given, 
And aspirations holy mount to Heaven. 
A holy influence seems shed abroad 
O’er contrite hearts, in converse with their God. 
With pure devotion and with heartfelt prayer, 
In spirit and in trath they worship there. 

J. A.W. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


While I do not profess to be able to writes 
scientific essay on the natural history of birds, 
I wish to excite an interest in their preservation, 
particularly with the young readers of the 
telligencer. When we examine into their habits, 
and see the advantages that result to the agricul- 
turist and the horticulturist by their labors, he 
must be lost to all sense of utility who would 
wantonly desire their destruction. They are our 
best friends, and while benefitting us they cheer 
us with their melody. Who can listen unmoved 
to the songs of the feathered race, during the 
spring ob summer months, while sojourning 
with us, and rearing their young? Audubon, 
Wilson, and other naturalists, have given us their 
descriptions in glowing and beautiful language; 
but glowing and beadtiful as it is, the lover of ne 
ture will bear witness that it is not exaggerated. 
But the greatest benefit resulting to us from their 
presence, is in theirliving principally on insects. 
The large number of the birds continuing with 
us during the season, use this kind of food al- 
most exclusively. Insects do an immense amount 
of injury to the farmer and orchardist, and were 
they not preyed upon by birds, it is doubtful 
whether they would not cause a famine even 10 
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this country. [n the neighborhood of large 
cities, where idle men and boys shoot the birds, 
great injury is sustained by the tiller of the soil 
on this account. 

The legislatures in some of the States of this 
Union have prohibited the destruction of small 
birds under heavy penalties, and it would be 
wise if all were to do so. Some persons object 
to some kind of birds, because they get a share 
of their cherries and other small fruit, but if 
they would study the habits of these birds and 
their food during the remainder of the season, 
they would find that they do far more good than 
harm, and would be willing to plant some cherry 
trees for their use. 

A short time since the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society proposed to consider the ques- 
tion, whether the robin was beneficial or injurious 
to the horticulturist. An entomologist was ap- 
pointed to investigate the subject, and report 
upon the question. To do this he noted the 
first appearance of that bird, and by having some 
of them killed at different times of the day and 
throughout the season, and carefully examining 
the crop and gizzard of the bird, he ascertained 
its food during the entire season. In the early 
Spring its entire food, or nearly so, was the larvae 
of insects peculiarly injurious to vegetation, such 
as that of the wire worm, &c.; no vegetable re- 
mains were found. Later in the season worms 
and caterpillars were met with, and in the fruit 
season some remains of fruit were seen, while 
late in the season the remains of insects showed 
that they were its chief food. Farmers some- 
times charge the birds with pulling up their 
young corn, to obtain the grains at its root for 
food. This charge is not always well founded. 
A neighbor of mine some years ago had a field 
of young corn that he found would want a good 
deal of replanting, and charged the birds with 
part of the mischief, and having a little leisure 
one day he thought he would prevent further 
damage by shooting them. On arriving at the 
field he saw a jay bird fly up from the ground, 
and alight on the fence near. him. Before he 
could shoot the bird, it made a convulsive mo- 
tion with its head, as if throwing up something 
on the fence rail. After shooting the bird he 
felt a curiosity to see what it had thrown up, 
when to his surprise he found a mass of mutila- 
ted cut worms, with which the bird had proba- 
bly overloaded its stomach. He concluded if 
that was what the bird were after, be was doing 
himself a serious injury by destroying them, and 
returned home determined never to kill birds 
again for pulling up corn. Birds congregate 
where food is plenty. During the past year when 
the grasshopper increased so rapidly in Bucks 
county, Penna., as to injure their pastures se- 
nously, the field plover, a rather rare bird com- 
monly, came there in large numberg and fed on 
these insects. A good many years ago the or- 
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chard caterpillars became very numerous here, 
injuring the apple trees materially by consuming 
the leaves. While doing this, the birds from the 
woods that do not usually frequent the orchards, 
came into them, and picked the worms out of 
their nests, so that there has hardly been seen a 
caterpillar’s nest here since. In England they 
have a bird called the Jack Daw, somewhat simi- 
lar to our crow, but smaller. Many years ago 
they imagined this bird was doing an injury to 
the farming interest, because they were some- 
times found feeding on grain. Accordingly 
they offered s premium for their scalps. This 
stimulated the marksmen, whothinned their npum- 
bers. But they soon had reason to repent of 
their rashness, and had pleuty of time to repent 
of it before they could remedy the evil they had 
inflicted. They have also an insect called the 
cockchaffer, that lives most of its time in the 
ground, in the form of a grub worm, feeding on 
the roots of plants. This cockchaffer is a favorite 
food of the Jack Daw, and by lessening the num- 
ber of the birds, they increased the number of 
the worms, so as seriously to injure the farming 
interest. The many birds frequenting our mea- 
dows and pasture fields, are searching for insects 
and their larve, and thus preventing their in- 
crease. Should we not then be careful of them 
and encourage them to remain with us as much 
as possible? For my part I provide places for 
them to build in, and encourage them in every 
way, and exert myself to prevent their destruc- 
tion. In doing this I may incur the displeasure 
of the idle and thoughtless, but I am sure of 
meeting with the approval of the considerate 
lover of nature, and of those who look at things 
aright. 

Most of the birds that pass the Summer with 
us, spend the Winter farther south ; their appear- 
ance gives evidence of the advance of Spring. 
Some make their appearance on the first approach 
of warm weather, while others wait till the sea- 
son becomes more settled. During Winter we 
have the sparrows and snow birds. The former 
a brownish bird with a long tail, the latter pale 
sky blue above, and lighter color beneath, with 
a moderately long tail. They feed in winter on 
the seeds of weeds, and are very busy previous 
to and atter snow storms. They roost in winter 
in the side of stacks of grain, hay, straw, fodder, 
or any thing of the kind. By spreading a net 
over fodder stacks after night, they may be 
caught in considerable numbers. The sparrow 
continues with us during summer, and breeds 
here, but the snow bird is not so plenty as in 
winter. Their food in summer is mostly insects. 
The sparrow builds its nest in low trees, bushes, 
and sometimes on the ground, or under the edge 
of a tuft of grass; the nest is composed of fine 
grass, or sometimes horse hair, in which they 
lay four er five small speckled eggs. 

One of the earliest birds that makes its ap- 
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pearance in spring is the robin, and they are 
perhaps as numerous during summer as any 
other. They pair early and build quite substan- 
tial nests. These are composed principally of 
clay, mixed with straw, grass, &c., and are lined 
inside with soft grass, and such like substances ; 
they lay generally four or five blue eggs. They 
select a firm foundation for their nests, the cor- 
ner of a fence, the fork of a tree, or large bush. 

There are three varietes of black bird com- 
mon here, the large or crow black bird, the 
red wing black bird, and the cow bird. The 
first is the largest, of a jet black color, and with a 
long tail; it builds its nest in tall trees, and 
forms it a good deal like the robin, only made of 
coarser materials. They have the credit of pull- 
ing up corn, and are not looked upon with much 
favor by the farmers, yet I am inclined to be- 
lieve that they do much more good than harm ; 
they are insect-eating birds, and even if they do 
injure the farmer in that one case, it is the only 
one, and may be overlooked, when we consider 
that its food for the remainder of the year is in- 
sects, and that they must consume no small 
amount of them. They are not considered song- 
sters, having few notes, and one of these per- 
formed apparently with considerable muscular 
effort, spreading their tail and other feathers in 
its performance. Other black birds go through 
the same movements in producing similar notes. 
There is only a little difference in size but not 
much in color, between the male and female of 
this variety ; the male rather large. 

The red wing black bird is smaller than the 
preceding. It is only the male that has the red 
spot on the shoulder of the wing; the female is 
of a brown color, and smaller than the male. 
They frequent low grounds and meadows, and 
often build their nests in a bunch of upright 
growing weeds or bushes. This they do by 
using tough pieces of grass, and tying it round 
the stems of the plants, and weaving it through 
and around the nest quite curiously, thus making 
a very strong and secure nest for their young. 
Their eggs are pale blue. The male is quite 
courageous, and will not allow other birds to ap- 
proach the nest without opposition ; they will 
follow and stick at them with their wings, and 
when they are far enough off to be out of dan- 
ger, they will leave them, and sail back chatter- 
ing, as if proud of the performance. But should 
a cat, a mink, weasel, or a’ black snake, or 
some such enemy approach the nest, the parents 
will fly around uttering plaintive cries, as if much 
alarmed, and when the neighboring birds hear 
such cries they too come and join in the cry; 
even different kinds of birds will do this, thus 
proving that they know the cry of distress of 
each other, and are willing to help, and they will 
follow the enemy until out of danger. 

The cow black bird is less than either of the 
other two. It probably takes its name from the 
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fact of their being cften seen in the presence of 
cattle, while they are feeding in pasture fields 
Whether these birds are attracted to the cattl 
by the presence of flies that usually accompan 
them, or whether the movements of the cattl 
disturb other insects, upon which they prey, js 
difficult to decide, but certain it is there is some 
thing that induces them to seek the presence of 
stock in pasture fields. 

These birds appear to be fond of society, ¢. 
pecially the large black bird. I once knew, 
nursery that had been suffered to grow up until 
it became a dense thicket of perhaps half a 
acre, and here these birds from all parts of the 
neighborhood would congregate to work at 
nights, making a great chattering; this con. 
tinued for years, until the thicket was cut down. 
In the fall of the year these birds gather to. 
gether, sometimes to the number of thousands 
before leaving for the south. They are probably 
then on their way, as we seldom see them here 
long after. 

(To be continued.) 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
LIBERIA. 


The last annual message of President Benson 
to the Legislature of Liberia, now before us, isa 
document very creditable to the author. Though 
not born in the Colony, President Benson wa 
carried thither by his parents at an early age, 
and in the first days of the settlement, and may 
therefore be fairly taken as a specimen of what 
it can produce. He obtained his education in 
the common schools of Liberia, and at the age 
of fifteen was appointed a clerk in the Govern 
ment store. From that he rose to be a trader 
on his own account, becoming an owner of ves 
sels, a large coffee-grower, and a leading mer 
chant. Having served in the Legislature, he 
was, when the Colony became self-governing, 
elected President, in which office he gave # 
much satisfaction as to be re-elected without op 
position. In point of phraseology, good taste 
and good sense, his message is quite up to the 
current standard of Governors’, and, for that 
matter, of Presidents’ messages, on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

The condition of Liberia, as represented in 
this message, appears to be decidedly prosperous 
and progressive. Thetrops have been unusually 
large and diversified. The camwood and palm- 
oil trade have prospered; and, though Liberis 
has felt the commercial depression, it has had, st 
least, the good effect of turning attention to the 
development of her internal resources. 
President strongly urges the establishment of 
interior settlements, and the future employment 
of immigrant labor in agriculture. The Liberiat 
National Fajr of 1857 produced an excellent e 
fect in that way, and the President recomm 
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that such an annual fair be made a permanent 
institution. Some contributions toward prizes 
have been made from the United States, and the 
Manchester Cotton Supply Association has ap- 
ropriated $120 per anoum, for four years, for 


the four most satisfactory samples of cotton raised | ar 


in Liberia each year, beside four medals as second | 
class prizes. A supply of cotton seed, repre-' 
sented as of a superior kind, has also been sent 
out by the British Government. 

The President urges the duty of the Legisla- | 
ture to take steps for elevating and improving 
the native tribes within the Liberian territory— 
a subject, it appears, which has, for two years 

t, attracted much attention, and in which the 
leading native chiefs profess a readiness to co- 

rate. President Benson is well satisfied of 
the feasibility of gradually assimilating the man- 
ners and customs of the aboriginal population to 
those of civilized life; and he is confirmed in 
this view by the progress in that direction actu- 
ally made in past years. He is opposed, however, 
to the establishment of any distinct or separate 
system of training or education for this class— 
not only as calculated to keep up a line of de- 
markation between immigran s and aborigines, 
which, on the other hand, it is desirable to abo- 
lish, but because, in his opinion, this training 
and instruction are just as much needed for the 
immigrants coming from America, and their 
children, as by the aborigines themselves. He 
refers to it as a well known and undeniable fact 
that there are thousands of natives within the 
jurisdiction of Liberia who are intellectually in 
advance of at least half the immigrants who ar- 
rive annually from the United States; from 
which state of facts it would seem that the civil- 
izing influences of slavery—almost all these im- 
migrants being emancipated slaves—are not 
quite so great as they have sometimes been re- 
presented. 

A liberal postal convention has been made 
with Great Britain, which has also presented Li- 
beria with a vessel to act as a guarda costa to 
supply the place of one sent to England for re- 
pairs, but found unseaworthy. A reciprocity 
treaty has also been negotiated with Belgium. 
The rapid increase in the ship-owning interest 
of Liberia, and the ion of vessels large 
enough to be employed in the trade with foreign 
nations, give these reciprocity treaties increased 
importance, and the President anticipates that, 
before many years, the im and export trade 
vill principally be carried on in Liberian bottoms. 

President Benson loudly complains of the ex- 
pense to which Liberia is put to guard against 
the prosecution of the slave trade on her coast 
under pretense of obtaining free emigrants for 
the French colonies ; but he is satisfied that, so 
soon as the French Emperor can be made to 
understand the real facts of the cage, these an- 
hoyances will be discontinued. 


THE WINTER IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


One of the editors of the New York Post, who 
is now in Kurope, in a letter from Genoa gives 
the following information for the benefit of tour- 


“Let any one who wishes to visit France, or 
Italy, “pray that his flight be not in the winter.” 
He will suffer more from cold here in one month 
than in the more nothern latitudes in an entire 
winter. Not that the weather is any thing like 
as cold here, but the means of keeping warm 
are so imperfect. The houses all, and the floors 
for the most part are stone, the inside walls are 
never ‘ roughed” as with us, but the plastering 
is placed directly on the stone ; the fire places are 
usually very small, and so constructed that the 
largest proportion of whatever heat is generated 
in them goes up the chimney, while the doors 
and windows are so badly fitted that they afford 
little or no obstruction to the air, which is prett 
much the only thing that circulates om the conti- 
nent with freedom. The consequence is,that when 
one enters a house he feels as if he was enterin 
a cellar, and no amount of prudence can gu 
an unacclimated stranger from the effects of sit- 
ting or sleeping in such rooms, and walking in 
the narrow cavernous streets into which they 
open. The cities near the mountains, like Tue 
rin, Genoa, and Florence, are specially objection- 
able in these particulars. Their streets feel 
like vaults, they are so narrow and so damp. 


It is the nature of pride to expose what is 
likely to increase its own reputation, and conceal 
its defects ; but true humility is willing to ap- 
pear what it is, and is more afraid of being over 
than under-rated. 


A real seeker after truth, disguises nothing ; 
he is not, therefore, offended at a detection of 
error, even in himself, because he knows that if 
truth be gained, he shall partake of the benefit. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


‘Tetzcrapa.—Cyrus W. Field sailed on the 25th ult. 
for England, to resume his labors, in connection with 
the London Company, in the preparation of a cable to 
be laid across the Atlantic the next year. 

Japan.—Siebold, the Japanese traveller,and the au- 
thor of the most comprehensive work ever published 
on Japan, in 5 parts, total cost about $900, bas re- 
turned to Japan, where he wil! be invested with im- 
portant functions by the Dutch Government. 

Cape or Goon Hopz.—Pertz, Director-in-Chief of 
the Berlin Library, asserts, in a recent publication, 
that the Cape of Good Hope was discovered by the 
Genoese 200 years before Vasco de Gama or Bartolo- 
meo Diaz. 

Tue late flood of the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers 
has been almost unexampled in the damage it has 
done to the cotton planters. Many thousands of acres 
of the best cotton lands are overflowed and rendered 
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Lord, here is my body ; I was very grateful 
for it ; I neglected nothing that belonged to its 
comfort and welfare; but for my soul, that is 
lost and cast away forever, [ took little care and 
thought about it.—//lavel. : 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Tea PLant.—The government is seriously prosecu- 
ting the enterprise of introducing into the United 
States the culture of the tea plant. A ship is now on 
her voyage from Canton to New York with 60,000 
plants, selected with great care by a special agent of 
the Patent Office. 


Guano.—The news from California contains accounts 
of the discovery of not less than five guano islands, by 
a San Francisco vessel. It is stated that altogether 
there have been as many as seventy islands of this 
useful fertilizer discovered, and claimed by Ameri- 
cans. 


ExpLorinG Expepition.—There are now two survey- 
ing or exploring parties employed by the Federal Go- 
vernment, and about taking the field under the direc- 
tion of the Topographical Bureau. The firstis des- 
patched to explore the San Juan river, in New Mexico, 
a tributary of the Colorado of the West, and to disco- 
ver, if possible, a route between Santa Fe and Utah, 
in the vicinity of the San Juan. The other party is 


charged witb an exploration of the Yellow Stone and | 


Missouri rivers, a service of magnitude and import. | 
ance, which will keep the expedition in the field for at | 
least eighteen months. 


Tue Canada brings intelligence of the death of Ba- 
ron Frederick Henry Alexander Humboldt, author of 
‘«Cosmos,” in the 90th year of his age. 


boro in the year 1790. As a practical man of 


science, a traveller, an observer and elucidator of the | 


phenowena of nature, a diplomatist, a practical philo- | 
sopher, and a great writer, Humboldt has made a repu- 
tation which will outlive the ephemeral celebrities of 
the day. But what will ever distinguish bim from the 


mass of physical inquirers who had preceded bim, is | 


the study of the universe as a barmonious whole, and 
his search for the laws of order, beauty, and majesty, 
beneath the spparent confusion and contradictions of 
isolated appearances. He retained his intellectual fa- 
culties to the last 


Tue death of Dr. Dionysius Lardner is announced. 
Dr. Lardner visited this country severe] years ago, 
and did much to popularize scieuce, by his lectures on 
astronomy, and other subjects. 

Camets.—The Mobile Tribune notices the arrival at that 
city of twenty-one camels from Texas. Eight of them 
have been engaged, and the balance are for sale for 
plantation use. It is said one of them can easily car- 
ry two bales of cotton on its back, at the rate of twen- 
ty-five miles a day, over @ road which would be im- 
passable to an empty wagon drawn bya pair of mules. 
The cost of keeping them is very little,and in endu- 
rance under labor and privation, no animal can excel 
them. They are also gentle in disposition. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Mgeau.—There is more inquiry for Flour, 
but at figures below the views ot bolders, who are firm 
at $7 25 per bbl. for standard brands. The sales to 
the trade range from this figure up to $8 75 for fancy 
lots: condemned soldat $5 25. We quote Rye Flour 
at $4 75, and Corn Meal at $4 per bbl. 

Gratn.—There is a better feeling in Wheat. Sales 
of 3000 bushels at $1 79 a 1 90 per bushel for Penn- 
sylvania and prime Western Red, and $1 85 a1 95 
for White. Rye is steady at 95 cents. Corn is held 


He was: 


INTELLIGENCER. 


at figures generally below the views of holders. Sales 
of yellow at 92 a 96 cents in store. Oats are dull gt 
54 and 55 cents. 

CLOVERSEED is scarce at $5 a 5 25 per 64 lbs. 
change in Timotby or Flaxseed. 


No 


UCKS COUNTY MALE AND FEMALE ACADR. 

MY.—Boarders taken by the year at reduced 
rates. Autumn Quarter of 12 weeks, commences on 
the 8th of 8th mo. Winter Term of 18 weeks, on the 
7th of 11th mo. Charges for board and English 
branches, Autumn Quarter, $36. Winter Term, $66, 


75 cents deducted per week, for such as are absent 
from sixth day to second day, without washing. Bills 
payable, one-half in advance, and no deduction for 
Duy schol- 
ars, English branches, from 50 cents to 70 cents per 
week. 
\ 


lost time, less than a a week at one time. 


Extra charges for cach twelve weeks Latin, Greek, 
French, Pencilling. and Pellis work, each. $2.00; 
Water Colors, Monochromatic, Colored Crayons, Orie 
ental, and Grecian Painting, each $2.50; Reading 
Books only, furnished free of charge. Other books 
furnished if desired, and charged for, according to the 
care takenof them. SAMUEL BATCHELDER, A. M. 

Principal. 

Attleboro’, Bucks Co., 5th mo., 28, 1859. 6m, 


YUMMER BOARDING i ina ‘a healthy location, among 
mountain scenery, can te obtained in Unionville, 
Centre Co., Pa. Objections on account of the distance 
and attendant expeuee in travel will be obviated bya 
| reduction in usual rates of board. For particulars 
| address WM. HICKLEN, 
Fleming P. 0., Centre Co., Pa. 


ENRY LONGSTRETH respectfully informs his 
| J | friends that he has removed to 1336 Chestnut st., 

| opposite the Mint, where he proposes to keep always 
| on band a large collection of Friends’ Books, together 
| with School and Miscellaneous Books. 
He is prepared to furnish Libraries with whatever 
| books may be wanted at very low prices. 

HENRY LONGSTRETH, 

Cheap School Book Depository, 1336 Chestnut st. 


(SHESTERFIELD BOAFDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
ot this Institution will commence on the 16ih of 5th 
month, 1859, and continue twenty weeks, 

Terms, $70 per session, one balf payable in advance, 
the other in the middle ofthe session. No extra 
charges. 

For further particulars, address 

Henry W. Rineway, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
4th mo. 9—3m. 


YATON AC ADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES- 
TERCO., PA.—T his Institution will open its sum- 
mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, on 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continue in 
session twenty weeks. Circulars, containing terms 
and particulars, will be forwarded to every person re- 
questing the same, on application to the Proprietors, 
or to William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. 
Mary G. Jackson, 
Macerg B. Jackson, t Assistants, 
Address Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. 
Witiiam CHanDLer, P. ; 
Susanna G CHANDLER, i a 
3d mo. 19, 1859.—10 t. 


4 


Metribew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 





